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accuracy is more than compensated for by the aid they supply 
in developing the historical imagination of the young. A table 
of important dates in the history of discovery, from the expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great to India in 327 B. C, to the South 
Polar voyage of Scott in 1912, is prefixed, and at the end is a 
set of short but useful notes, including a glossary. If this volume 
be a promise of what its successors will be, the series ought to 
command the approval not only of those for whom it is directly 
intended but of more advanced students as well, for, after all, no 
one can ever become so "advanced" as to get beyond the use of 
works of this sort. 

Edwin A. Ryan, D.D. 



The Political Works of James I, Reprinted from the edition of 1616 
With an Introduction by Charles Howard Mcllwain, Professor 
of History and Government in Harvard University. Harvard 
University Press, 1918. Pp. xvi+354. 

This beautifully bound folio volume is the first of a series to 
be known as the Harvard Poliical Classics. Should the high 
standards of form and content exhibited by this first volume be 
maintained in subsequent issues, the student of politics and of 
political history, especially in the United States, will be placed 
under deep obligation to the editors. The considerations which 
have led up to the undertaking are stated in the Preface to the 
present volume : 

The needs of a thorough student of history can never be adequately 
met by mere fragments torn out of the classical writings of the past, useful 
though such fragments may be. For the student needs to know not alone 
what the masters thought, but also how they thought; and this he can never 
learn solely from modern histories, or even from detached bits of con- 
temporary writings without the nexus of continuous argument by which 
the writers originally wove these disjecta membra into one whole. 

The present reviewer is frank to state that his perusal of the 
volume before him has been a gratifying proof of the truth of the 
words just quoted. One gathers a much more comprehensive and 
concrete notion of the practical motives and considerations that 
impelled James I to become the extreme defender he was of 
absolutism and of the divine right of kings, when one reads his 
speeches, letters and other writings in their entirety. The con- 
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troversy between the King and Bellarmine is thereby placed in a 
much more intelligible and illuminative setting. 

The long Introduction contributed by Professor Mcllwain 
is justified by the method which he adopted with regard to the 
printing of the text. Instead of appending to the text of James' 
writings a great mass of notes and variant readings, the Editor 
decided to write an historical commentary and explanation 
which, as he modestly tells us, "the reader might read or not as he 
pleased." 

Professor Mcllwain first makes a brief review of the Rise 
and Growth of the Anglican Schism. He calls attention to the 
influence of politics and religion upon each other in the strife of 
the sixteenth century, to the effect upon Calvinists as well as 
upon Catholics of the claim of Henry the Eighth that he was 
head of the Church as well as of the State, and to the Catholic 
doctrine of the mutual independence of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers, with the former superior in case of actual conflict. 
Cardinal Bellarmine and others taught that the authority of the 
monarch came to him through the consent of the people; there- 
fore, that the monarch not only had no jurisdiction in spiritual 
things but that the source of his power was inferior to that of the 
Pope, which was conferred directly by God. Furthermore, these 
writers maintained that the Pope through his indirect power 
over civil affairs could, for spiritual ends and with the consent 
of the people, depose a recalcitrant monarch and set up another 
in his place. Professor Mcllwain declares that this element of 
the indirect power of the Papacy, this deposing power, was de- 
fended by Bellarmine because it was necessary for the defense 
of the supremacy of the Papal authority in case of conflict with a 
monarch. This is rather too strongly put. Even today the 
Church rightfully claims that the laws of religion and of mo- 
rality are supreme, but no Pope has in recent centuries made use 
of, or attempted to use, the deposing power. In Bellarmine's 
day it was regarded as a normal prerogative of the Pope by 
practically all Catholics. Professor Mcllwain is of the opinion 
that "opposition to the Pope's indirect power made the theory 
of the divine right of kings the gospel of practically all English 
Protestants in this age." Certa'n it is that James made very 
large use of the popular prejudice against this power in his 
various writings in defense of his own divine right. 
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The unfortunate differences between the two groups of the 
English Catholic clergy concerning the deposing power and the 
Oath of Allegiance imposed by James, are briefly and, on the 
whole, fairly reviewed by the Editor. The Oath, he says, was 
"England's answer to the Jesuit challenge contained in Bellar- 
mine's theory of the Pope's indirect power." Nevertheless, the 
Oath could have required Catholics to reject the deposing power 
(as many of them did reject it) without compelling them to de- 
nounce it as "impious, heretical and damnable." Professor 
Mcllwain calls attention to the inconsistency of King James in 
maintaining that the Oath was "meerely Civill," and yet, by 
means of these objectionable words, "setting himself up to ad- 
judge as heretical a doctrine believed by the majority of Catho- 
lics. Could James expect the Pope to regard the line of division 
between the secular and the spiritual, when he so ignores it 
himself?" The truth is, as Professor Mcllwain intimates, that 
James wished to be supreme in ecclesiastical as well as in civil 
matters, and that e regarded the Oath as an excellent means to 
this end because it was calculated to divide the Catholics and 
therefore to weaken them. The trick was successful; for, in the 
words of Lingard, "the Oath effectually broke the power of the 
Catholic body in England, by dividing them into two parties, 
marshalled against each other." 

The works of James, published in this volume, are: Basilicon 
Down; The Trew Law of Free Monarchies; An Apologie for the 
Oath of Allegiance; A Premonition to All Christian Monarchs; 
Free Princes and States; A Defense of the Right of Kings Against 
Cardinall Perron; and five speeches, delivered between 1603 and 
1616. The first of these was written to Prince Henry, his son, 
and sets forth in some fifty-three pages folio the duties of a king. 
The second treatise is devoted entirely to a defense of the prop- 
osition that the monarch receives his authority directly from 
God and may never be lawfully deposed. James uses three 
arguments: the first is from the Scriptures, the second, from the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom of England, and the third, 
from what he calls the law of nature. The Scriptural argument 
is based upon the words of Samuel to the people of Israel de- 
scribing the authority of the king whom God would appoint to 
reign over them (1 Kings viii, 9-22). This, said James, is a 
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"paterne to all Christian and well-founded Monarchies." In 
other words, every king is directly appointed by God, as was 
Saul, and has the same unrestricted power. James bases his 
second argument on the contention that the first king of 
England (King Fergus from Ireland) overcame the barbarous 
inhabitants of England, and made himself their ruler and law- 
giver in such fashion that he and his successors were ever after- 
ward recognized as being absolute and above the law. Obvi- 
ously all this is mere assertion. No such claim had been 
generally recognized by Englishmen for centuries before the days 
of James. His argument from the natural law consists of two 
similitudes: since the king is commonly compared to a father, 
he must have the same absolute authority over his people that a 
father has over his children; and, since the king is the head of 
his people, he must exercise the same control over them as the 
natural head does over the members of the body. To the objec- 
tion that it is sometimes lawful for the people to overthrow a 
wicked and tyrannical king, he replies that the evil conse- 
quences of such action are much more grievous to the common- 
wealth than any amount of royal oppression. The wicked 
king should be left for punishment to God. 

If a beginner in an elementary class of ethics or political 
science were to make such an argument seriously today he would 
be transferred to a school for backward children. 

The Apologie for the Oath of Allegiance was written in reply 
to the Briefs which Pope Pius V sent to the English Catholics, 
forbidding them to take the Oath, and to a letter of Cardinal 
Bellarmine. It contains many references to the Scriptures and 
to the Fathers, but is fundamentally dishonest because it con- 
tends that the Oath is in no way contrary to the religious con- 
victions of Catholics. 

The Premonition was addressed to all the monarchs of Chris- 
tendom, and is a pedantic and tiresome defense of the Oath, with 
a denunciation of the Pope and the Catholic Church. It was 
written as a preface to the second edition of the Apologie, which 
had been issued as a rejoinder to Bellarmine's reply to the first 
edition. 

A Defence of the Right of Kings was a reply to an oration of 
Cardinal du Perron, pronounced at a meeting of the Estates 
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General of France in 1615. It is much the longest document in 
the collection, consisting, with the Preface, of exactly one hundred 
folio pages. The oration which it attempted to refute was the 
most powerful of the many statements that had been made of the 
Catholic position. The Defence uses the same arguments as the 
Apologie, but with much greater particularity, and deals in detail 
with the arguments of Cardinal du Perron. It displays consider- 
able cleverness, as in the protest that the deposing power of the 
Pope, if allowed, might compel a son, established by the Pope in 
the place of his deposed heretical father, to put the latter to 
death. 

The five speeches which form the last section of the volume 
are on various political and politico-ecclesiastical subjects, and 
are much less interesting today than the preceding productions; 
but the Apologie and the Defence are still of great importance 
to all students of those two fundamentally important subjects— 
the divine right of kings and the deposing power of the Papacy. 

J. A. Ryan, D.D. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. Drawn from original sources and 
containing many speeches and telegrams hitherto unpublished, 
and illustrated with many reproductions from original paintings 
photographs, et cetera. New Edition with New Matter. By Ida 
M. Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan Company, MCMXVII. 
Vol. i, xxxvi, +426 pp. Vol. ii, 475 pp. Price, $5 a set. 

In 1894 the editors of McClure's Magazine conceived the happy 
thought of making their monthly go about our country, into 
cities, villages and farms, and, like a modern Ruth, collect into 
one treasury the things overlooked even after many a gleaning of 
Lincolniana. Reminiscences, pictures, documents — many sheaves 
of these came to the "Lincoln Bureau" that had been established 
in the offices of the monthly. "To facilitate the work," says 
Miss Tarbell, "all persons possessing or knowing of Lincoln 
material were asked through the Magazine to communicate 
with the editor. The response was immediate and amazing. 
Hundreds of persons from all parts of the country replied. In 
every case the clews thus obtained were investigated and if the 
matter was found to be new and useful [it] was secured. . . . 
The work thus became one in which the whole country 
cooperated." 



